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The Western States Small Schools Project was 
founded in 1962 on an af^reement of five state 
education agencies to cooperate in finding solutions 
to common problems of small rural schools. Under 
the central Policy Board, comprised of five chief 
state school officers, a regional coordinator and five 
state directors have been appointed. The project 

is funded by Ford Foundation and is a continuation 
of small school improvement efforts begun by the 
Rocky Mountain Area Project, 

Besides sharing results of their individual experi- 
mental efforts, and jointly publishing their findings, 
all states have investigated ways of providing addi- 
tional opportunity in small schools for individualized 
instruction and continuous progress education. This 
monograph has been developed to describe the re- 
sults of four years of activity in this direction. 




It has been organized into five .sections: 



Section I - Individualizing Instruction in Small 
Rural Schools 

Section II - Individualizing Instruction in Small 
Schools through Appropiiatc Curri- 
culum and Materials 

Section III - Administrative Arrangements for 
Individualizing Instruction 

Section IV - Instructional Procedures for In- 
dividualizing Instruction in Small 
Schools 

Section V - Physical Facilities that Aid the In- 
dividualization of Instruction in Small 
Schools 



Free copies of this monograph may be obtained by 
writing to any of the following: 
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SECTION I Individyalixing lasiryytiou in 

Small Kyrnl Schoolt 



WHY INDIVIDUALIZE? 




IT TAKES ALL KINDS 



Individual differences are desirable in any society 
and should be especially so in a society as complex 
as ours. We need persons possessed of many dif- 
ferent skills, competencies, and achievements in or- 
der to man the thousands of occupations essential 
to our way of life. We need scientists, artists, and 
writers witlj quite dissimilar interests, values, and 
capacities whose contributions make life richer and 
happier for all. And beyond the needs of society 
are the needs of an individual for self-identification 
and feelings of worth and importance. Variability 
needs to be a highly prized characteristic in our 
society, America’s schools should be more con- 
scious of this need. 




This is not an easy challenge, however. Many 
obstacles, stand in the way. In a homogeneous, 
static society the planning and administration of 
appropriate schools for its members would be rel- 
atively simple and easily obtainable. Because the 
basic function of the schools is to sei've the best 
interests of society, stability will insist on confor- 
mity in many matters and the schools must educate 
in such a manner that the members of society will 



conform whenever such conduct is essential and de- 
sirable. Our American society, however, is neither 
homogeneous nor static. A free democratic society 
must with equal vigor insist upon diversity and the 
schools must educate accordingly. 

The task of the school is therefore twofold: it 
must foster conformity without sacrificing diversity; 
and it must encourage diversity without preventing 
conformity. 

In this frame of reference, one would hope that 
the school environment for each developing young 
person would help him become: (1) not dependent 
and powerless, but self-confident, yet not so self- 
confident that he becomes arrogant; (2) accus- 
tomed to empathize or even to solicit the judg- 
ment of others; (3) habituated to be attentive to 
others, polite in refraining from interrupting yet 
courageous and independent enough to object and 
disagree; (4) independent in and responsible for 
his ov'/n education; and (5) have a lively interest 
in some worthy pursuit that adds to the stockpile 
of inner resources and thus not become a passive 
externaK spectator. 

VARIABILITY IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 




INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The standard student range of capabilities, in- 
terests, and needs exists in small schools just as in 
large ones. However, the minimum number of stu- 
dents with such differential requirements is a re- 
stricting factor. Language problems, special educa- 
tion challenges, gifted studxcnts, varying learning 
styles, individual course requests, all create a need 
for programs that are differentiated to students’ 
special needs and differences. There are sometimes 
too few students of a particular ihterest, background 
or ability. to provide a stimulating, challenging group 
interaction. There <tre seldom enough students with 
common needs to organize an ” economical” homo- 
geneous instructional group. 

The results of standardized Hests administered in 
one instance to a class of twenty-one third year 
students and in the , other instance to a group of 
twenty-eight high school juniors' serve to illustrate 
the wide ' ranges of interindividual and intraindivi- 
dual differences that exist in even as small a group 
of students as may be found in any class in a 
small school. 
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DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Individualization of instruction is the process of 
adjusting educational practices to the best interest 
ot each student. 

There are a number of important characteristics 
of any plan to individualize instruction. Among 
these appear to be the following: 

(a) The student must be put in the position, 
and continually in the frame of mind, of accept- 
ing his own individual responsibility for learn- 
ing. Knowledge is .something he himself must 
acquire, not that which is "shoved down his 
throat.” 

(b) Objectives of instruction (both course and 
topic) are defined in terms which arc plain to 
the student and arc made available to him. 
Students arc helped to accept the objectives of 
instruction as their own goals. 

(c) The student understands that performance 
measures are designed to permit him to demon- 
strate his acquired competencies not to test his 
inadequacies. 

(d) Measurement of performance is carried out 
at frequent intervals for the specific purpose 
of permitting teacher, student, and guidance 
counselor to know what progress has been made, 
as well as what directions of future effort should 
be planned for the individual student. 

(c) Guidance takes on a new and added dimen- 
sion within such a framework. It becomes a 
matter of informing the student about his pro- 
gress, about next things to be undertaken, and 
relating each curricular choice to course goals 
and to vocational goals. 

(f) The curriculum is a sequential one, which 
allows for continuous progress. 

(g) Individual alternatives within courses of 
instruction for the individual student are plan- 
ned. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Any process of individualizing instruction implies 
careful diagnosis of where he can go in relation to 
any learning enterprise. It also implies diagnosing 
the special characteristics— learning styles, personal 
concerr.s, abilities, and past experiences— of each 
child iiii cues to the ways he can best reach his 
educational goals. Therefore, schools should dev- 
elop more appropriate and accurate measures of per- 
formance and potentials and appropriate diagnostic 
procedures must be developed. When instructional 
objectives are stated in behavioral terms, performance 
measures can be constructed that will permit the stu- 
dents to demonstrate the terminal behavior the in- 
structional program was designed to develop. 

MOTIVATION 

When the objectives of instruction arc under- 
stood and accepted by the student as his own goals 
he is more likely to accept individual responsibi- 
lity for his own learning, and thus motivation is 
internalized. Stating objectives in terms that are 
clear to the student, designing performance mea- 
sures to permit students to demonstrate acquired 
coiiipctcncics and exhibit progress, and providing 
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such measures of performance at frequent inter- 
vals, help put students in the position of accepting 
more responsibility for their own learning. 

Another important factor in the motivation of the 
learner is the degree of relevance, as seen by the 
student, between the learning process in which he 
is involved and the reality of nis present environ- 
ment and long-range goals. When what he is learn- 
ing makes sense in terms of the world in which he 
is living and in terms of the things he hopes to ac- 
complish, the student is easily motivated. 




WSSSP APPROACHES TO INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 



The need to recognize individual differences and 
make drastic changes to meet them is a pressing 
need in the small school toward which the WSSSP 
has directed a great deal of effort. 

,. 4^® small school is to be found the poten- 

tial flexibility to do many of the things necessary 
to accomodate individual differences— class size is 
small, teacher and students know each other well 

“”r adjusted and schedules are 

not difficult to change. The WSSSP has attempted 
to capitalize upon these potential strengths in dev- 
eloping new practices that would provide better 
opportunities for students to pursue individual in- 
terests, satisfy individual needs and develop indivi- 
dual potential. 

Significant among the attempts to individualize 
instruction in small schools are: 

I . NEW WAYS OF ORGANIZING THE 
SMALL SCHOOL 



(f) grouping for instruction 

(g) independent study opportunities, 

MArnfAlV"" 

^^devicer^*^*^*^ self-instructional materials and 

^**LkiiTf*”***"**”^ “ continuous progress curri- 

(c) the use of tape recorder 

(d) the use of the telephone 

(c) the construction of multi-phased curricula 

(f) use ot paperbacks and periodicals 

(g) establishment of learning resources centers 

3. A REDEFINITION OF THE ROLE OF 
THE TEACHER 

(a) recognition of individual differences in teach- 

andSities*^^ *’^^^***^ teachers’ talents 

(b) teachers as organizers of learning rather than 
presenters of information 




4. NEW INSTRUCTION PROCEDURES 

New instruction procedures (small group instruction, 
large, independent study, self-instruction, individual 
project, seminars [with and without teacher super- 
vision]). 

5i MINOR REMODELING TO PROVIDE 
MORE APPROPRIATE PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES 

- open labs 

- listening and viewing centers 

-■ S laboratories (learning barn) 



(a) varying the size of instructional groups 

(b) promotion policies which permit continuous 
learning 

(c) appropriate ways of recording and promoting 
pupil progress 

(d) practices related to examination, honors, 
awards, and credits that recognize and value 
student diversity. 

(e) scheduling for flexibility 



the nal« S f ?««<=ribed in some detail in 

cu?rSmiv I II ^ ^ specific practices that are 

ported.^ ^ operation in WSSSP schools arc re 

It is hoped that this publication ’.vill provide en- 
couragement to others as they strive to improve the 
learning ojpportunities of students who attend nec- 
essarily existent small schools. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Most of the failures of the past, in attempts to 
individualize instruction, are attributable to the fact 
that these efforts have seldom gone beyond tinker- 
ing with the structure of the school— old purposes, 
old content, old materials were left unaltered. In- 
dividualizing instruction is not simply a matter of 
"watering down” content or lowering standards to 
accommodate differences in students. It means, 
rather, searching for the fundamental structure 
of content and developing programs of study that are 
academically sound and which are suited to students 
of varying abilities, needs and interests. This means 
seeing content as a means to an end and not the 
end itself. It means defining clearly, in operational 
terms, the objectives of a course or learning exper- 
ience and then selecting and organizing content in 
such a way as to provide a variety of alternatives 
for moving individual students toward these ob- 
jectives. 

II. ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM 

FOR INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 

A difficult challenge in providing learning activi- 
ties appropriate to various kinds of diverse stu- 
dent needs is providing an appropriate curriculum. 
It u.sually involves one or more of the following ar- 
rangements: 

(a) Making room within courses and units of 
instruction for a variety of choices appropriate to 
the needs and abilities of individual students. 

(b) Using a multi-phased curricula in which the 
material to be covered is designed to suit the 
learning needs of students in varying phases of 
development. 



(c) Developing a sequential curriculum that al- 
lows for continuous learning in materials suited 
to individual student capacities. 

(Continuous Progress) 




(d) Putting into the hands of students study 
guides that let them in on what is to be learned 
and leads them sequentially, from one learning 
experience to another. 

Each of these arrangements is discussed in this sec- 
tion. 



THREE CURRICULA 

In making .suitable arrangements for individual 
student learning it is helpful to classify the curri- 
culum into three types: viz; 

1. the Common Curriculum which contains those 
objectives society has specified as Important for 
even' student. For example, the school is expected 
to teach every child to read. Every student is ex- 
pected to learn certain fundamental citizenship skills 
and values. While certain instructional objectives 
are the same for all children, there will be great 
variation in the rates of learning and even in the 
mode of learning for children of different abilities 
and learning styles. So even in the common curri- 
culum, provision must be made for variations in rate 
and in methods of instruction. 

2. the Alternative Curriculum which contains those 
objectives that are responsive to the local expecta- 
tions of school patrons and to the local environ- 
ment. For example, students in many rural areas 




need special help with eommunication skills while 
at the same time much of the natural science curri- 
culum that would be important for urban students 
could be eliminated. Homemaking skills may be 
seen to be an important part of the curriculum in 
some locality but not in another. Some students, 
because of a background deficiency or a particular 
common interest or ability may be provided an al- 
ternative curriculum. 




Joe T. . .is older than many of his classmates and has 
moved frequently^ He has ample ability but he had be- 
come so involved with outside groups that he was 
considered a potential dropout. He became interested in 
a teache/s hobby of piacticing Karate. As they began to 
work together, they attracted other students and formed a 
group' that was looked upon with admiration by all the 
school. With this young instructor as an advisor, the 
bo/ s entire school attitude is much improved. 




James M. . .has excellent finger coordination and a keen 
mind. He has become very interested in the business 
skills and has been allowed to progress as rapidly as he 
can. He now types 89 w.a.m. and has learned other bus- 
iness machines in independent study. With his teacher's 
help, he has found a summer job in an office where he 
is expected to do very well. Others in the same class 
with him hove different programs ranging from personal 
use to vocational competence. 



3. the Individual Curriculum w hich provides oppor- 
tunities ^or individual students to pursue their di- 
verse interests and develop their ui^ique talents. 




A 7th grade English teacher noticed that her class openly 
classed two girls as "dummies", and the girls unhappily 
accepted the label as correct. Diagnostic reviews showed 
that they were very conscious of only being able to read 
on "baby levels." Their understanding and ability was 
far more advanced than their reading ability. The teacher 
suggested a project involving several interesting poetry 
stories. "We can't read all that," they dejectedly told 
her. "We can together," the teacher replied. "I don't 
like to reud alone, myself." A poetry and literature 
group was formed that became a real status in the class. 
With the teacher doing the reading and the girls following, 
they read stories and poems that stimulate and thrilled 
them all. When they finished Sir Walter Scott's "The 
Lady of the Lake" and the girls reported on it, the whole 
class was impressedi The progress the girls mode in 
English was greatly accelerated by their improved self- 
concepts. As soon as a way was found to allow them to 
progress in other language arts areas without the al- 
batross of non-reading hung around their necks, they were 
found to have great ability. The girl the class had 
advised the teacher to forget because she was "stupid" 
won the school short story award that yearl 



'I’he approach to individuali/ation may bo some- 
what different with each of these three types of 
curricula. When students are pursuing the indi- 
vidual curriculum the appropriate role of the teacher 
is to provide the appropriate spaces, materials, time, 
and encouragement and then get out of the stu- 
dent’s way so he can learn. It is also important, 
however, that students have the opportunity to learn 
with others who have similar needs, interests and 
abilities. Arrangements should be made and ap- 
propriate learning experiences should be planned 
that will encourage students with similar educa- 
tional needs to work together. 
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Many students will have similar interests and abilities 
and will be most happy warking in canjunctian with athers 
to reach their goals. It will be essential, however, that a 
teacher sit down with each student and help him structure 
his study program. 




Because each student possesses his own peculiar 
combination of needs, abilities, learning rate, learn- 
ing style, goals, aspirations, etc., it is important 
that the school provide a number of alternatives for 
moving students toward each objective whether that 
objective is common to all, a few, or appropriate 
for a single individual. These alternatives may be 
constructed from a combination of variations in con- 
tent to be learned, method of instruction, mater- 
ials to be used, rate of progress, size of learning 
group, and tasks to be performed. Schools have 
not made adequate provision for individual differen- 
ces when they have only allowed for students to 
proceed at different rates through a common learn- 
ing program such as a text book or programmed 
course. Rather, there should be developed for each 
course a pharmacy of educational alternatives," 
(Goodlad) from which the teacher and student, plan- 
ning together, can develop a study program uniquely 
designed for each student. 




Carol had a great deal of ability and an intense interest 
in a variety of fields. She wanted to take several 
electives that conflicted with desired classes in science 
and mathematics which were needed for college preparo- 
tion. She structured her own course to include classes in 
band, chorus, drama, and art; with the help of understand- 
ing teachers, shealso took individually programmed courses 
in geometry and physics. During her senior year, she 
took eleven separate classes of varying time and work 
requirements; she won the best actress award for the 
year, and was voted the most valuable member of the 
girl's marching group. Her very full program met her 
individual needs, but would probably not have been right 
for anyone not having her desires and abilities. 




In addition to progressing in the traditional areas pre- 
scribed by the school, students who are able to have a 
voice in their curriculum often expand into areas of special 
interest. A group of boys may show a growing interest 
in cooking; social and modern dance as well as other 
recreational areas are very popular; electronic projects 
in the building of radio and stereo equipment begin to 
appear; even a group of motor scooter enthusiasts may 
want a class in small engines. In every case, the appro- 
priate curriculum and materials for each student are the 
ones which fit his individual needs. 
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THE CONTINUOUS PROGRESS CURRICULUM 

Many of the basic ideas developed at the Brigham 
Young University Laboratory School for providing 
for the continuous progress of students with vary- 
ing capacities for learning have been adapted by 
WSSSP to the small school situation. One of these 
ideas involves the development of a continuous 
progress curriculum. This is conceived of as a "seq- 
uential” curriculum of concepts, symbols, skills, and 
habits, free of artificial barriers such as grade levels 
and promotion dates, through which students can 
progress at their own best paces." 

l%is assumes that there is a core of common 
learning that can be sequential, ordered and which 
should be learned by all. Provision for individu^ 
differences comes through allowing students to pro- 
gress at rates in keeping with their individual cap- 
acities and by providing unlimited opportunities for 
students to have additional learning experiences in 



related learnings which are open to students who 
have the interests and inclinations to pursue them. 

AN APPROACHTOCURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Such a curriculum may be best constructed by 
(1) determining what behaviors are desired; (2) 
deciding what sequence of objectives is best; (3) 
listing for each desired behavior tiie concepts, skills, 
and data necessary for its demonstration; (4) deter- 
mining the content, materials and methods most ap- 
propriate to the learning of the requisite concepts, 
skills and data, and finally (5) developing perfor- 
mance criteria which will permit students to demon- 
strate what has been learned. 

The diagr^ below attempts to illustrate graphically 
the sequential flow of activities and considerations 
necessary to the development of an appropriate 
curriculum for individualized instruction. 



A MODEL FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



GOALS FOR GRADUATES 

1. Maximum self-reolizotion 

2. Responsible citizenship 

3. Vocotional competence 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
(Desired Terminol Behavior) 

Derived throuah exominIng 
what people do os: 

- Workers 
« Citizens 

« Self^reolizing persons 



nmi 





CONTENT 


1 What 




L -concepts 


..••ore needed to 


-symbols 


be oble to demon- 


-doto 


strote eoch desired 


-skill 


behavior? 



METHODS 

Derived through knowledge reloted to: ^ 


Learning Processes 

1. Symbolic of 
sensory 

2. Learning rotes 

3. Looming styles 

4. Motivation 


Future Performance 

1. Independence 
In learning 

2. Openness to 
chonge 

3. Will to purpose* 
ful action 



I S mm^ 



Select or develop 
oppropriote moteriols 
or devices 



Develop Performance 
Measures 



Plon learning progroms thot will occommodote 
o wide ronge of student diversity 



evaluate 
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This kind of curriculum development obviously re- 
quires some special kinds of training. Involved 
in such training would seem to be the following: 

1. Knowledge of the overall aims or objectives . 
of education which reflect the educational as- 
pirations of society for its young. 

2. Kiiowledge of the nature of the learner - his 
likeness and diversities.* 

3. Knowledge of learning theory and processes 

of education. 

4. Understanding of the structure of various class- 
ifications of content. 

5. Skill in stating instructional objectives in be- 
havioral teims. 

6. Knowledge of a wide variety of materials, de- 
vices and learning experiences. 

STUDENT STUDY GUIDES 

An important factor in the success of any approach 
to individualizing instruction is the degree to which 
students can be encouraged to accept a large share 
of the responsibility for their own learning. Such 
an approach will not only encourage responsibility 
and initiative on the part of the student but will 
free teachers for planning and work with individuals 
and small groups of students. 

No matter what type of curriculum organization is 
employed it is essential to prepare and place in the 
hands of students those instructions he will need to 
guide him in the next set of learning arrangements 
that have been planned for him. Such a student 
study guide will indicate the objectives to be ach- 
ieved, and the way his progress may be demon- 
strated, and will provide the student with an out- 
line of the topics to be covered together with a list 
of Uie source materials he may need to reach the 
objectives. 

When instructions are explicit and easily under- 
stood the student is free to pursue his study more 
independently than when he must have continuous or 
frequent directions from the teacher. Therefore, 
carefully prepared student study guides have been 
found to be an important arrangement for indepen- 
dent study and self-instruction. When they are dev- 
eloped jointly by the teacher and students the ob- 
jectives of the learning tasks ahead are more likely 
to become the student’s own and his commitment 
and interest will increase. 



THE MULTI-PHASED CURRICULUM 

The organization of the cuniculum into ’’phases" 
is an approach that was developed in the Melbourne 
High School, Melbourne, Florida. (B. Frank Brown). 
Under this arrangement a different curriculum is 
planned for (1) students who need special assis- 
tance, (2) students who need more emphasis on 
the basic skills, (3) the student of average ability, 
(4) students capable of education in depth, (5) stu- 
dents who will to go far beyond, normal study oppor- 
turnities. 

Under this kind of arrangement students are placed 
temporarily in learning situations that are appro- 
priate (O each of these curriculum phases. One 
student may remain in a phase indefinitely; another 
may soon find a different phase more suited to his 
needs. Mobility between phases is a prime factor 
in the maximum utilization of this approach to curri- 
culum organization. 



Following are typical schedules of three students 
of the same age but with widely varying abilities: 

Student A 



English Phase 1 

Mathematics Phase 3 

World History Phase 2 

Biology Phase 3 

Physical Education Phase X 

Typing Phase X 



Student B ' 



English Phase 3 

Mathematics Phase 2 

American History Phase 4 

Chemistry Phase 3 

Band Phase 4 



Student C 



English Phase 4 

Differential Equations Phases 

History of Asia Phase 3 

Physics Phase 5 

Spanish Phase 4 

Probability & Statistics Phase Q* 



B. Frank Brown has developed the concept of the 
phased curriculum ai Melbourne High School as a 
means of realigning students for nongrading. Young- 
sters at Melbourne High School have been reclassi- 
fied according to their levels of achievement. They 
have then been assigned according to their levels of 
achievement to fluid learning situations in each 
subject known. 




Great opportunities for individualization exist in thehumon- 
ities and vocationol classes where skills often vary a great 
deal. 



I 




* Quest Phase 
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MATERIALS FOR 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 

If instruction is to be individualized both teachers 
and students need some kinds of materials that are 
not usually available in the traditional classroom. 
These include the following: 

1. Placement Test. This .test is based upon the 
various suo-objectiveslo be taught in a given course. 
It contains two or more items covering each of these 
sub-objectives, and the student is encouraged to do 
as many of these as he can. When scored, this test 
provides a record of which of the sub-tooics to be 
covered by the course each student already knows 
and which topics still need to be covered. The total 
score has no particular value. What the test does 
is tell the teacher where the student should begin 
his learning. 

2. A Sequence of ObiectiveSi This is a master 
list, available to the teacher, indicating the terminal 
behavior students are expected to exhibit at the end 
of each learning sequence within a course. They are 
arranged in a pedagogically sound sequence. They 
cover exactly the same behaviors measured by the 
Placement Test. 

The Sequence of Objectives Chart contains objectives 
to be reached by eveiy student as well as some addi- 
tional ones which can be used for individuals and 
groups having special needs and interests. The 
chart is used by the teacher as a means of choosing 
a proper "next” assignment for each student. 




3. Study Material. A set of appropriate study mat- 
erials (or alternative sets) is provided for each 
learning sequence outlined on the Sequence Objec- 
tives Chart. Each set will contain some or all of 
the following types of materials: 

(1) An outline of objectives to be reached. 

(2) Pages of printed and illustrated text material 
(programmed or otlierwise) 

(3) A list of several reference books. 

H) Outlines of practice exercises to be performed. 

(5) Appropriate laboratory exercises for applying 
concepts with clear instructions and suitable 
materials and equipment. 

(6) Magnetic tapes to be listened to. 

(7) Films and filmstrips to be viewed. 

(8) Discussion guides. 

(9) Other instructions. 





These study materials should be suitably arranged, 
indexed on shelves, or on portable charts and in 
other ways made easily available to students. 

It is important that the objectives of each as- 
signment are clear to the student. The ways in 
which he will be expected to demonstrate what he 
has learned should be specified at the beginning of 
the assignment. Such a procedure will go a long 
way toward motivating the student and making him 
an independent learner. 

When study materials are carefully selected and 
intelligently prepared much of what a student is to 
learn can be turned over to materials and devices. 
Not only does this permit the teacher to find the 
time necessary to work with small groups and in- 
dividual students but the important goal of helping 
students become independent in their learning is 
promoted. 

A variety of instructional materials and devices 
have been used successfully in small schools within 
the project. 

4. Performance Measure . A performance measure 
is given at the end of each assignment, when the 
student says he is ready. It is designed to permit 
the student to demonstrate what he has learned. 
It is designed to match exactly the terminal behav- 
ior outlined on the Sequence of Objectives chart 
and the Outline of Objectives provided the student. 
There will need to be alternative forms of these 
measures for use at different times with different 
students. Its purpose is to determine whether the 
student should go on to the next learning sequence 
or should be provided some additional learning ex- 
periences within the present unit or topic. 

5. Student Record Card . Because individual class 
members are working at a variety of levels and at 
a variety of tasks and because a deliberate attempt 
is made to personalize the curriculum a record of 
each student’s progress and background is essen- 
tial. The Student Recoixl should ideally contain a 
good deal of background information, including such 
things as his career aspiration, previous academic 
history, etc. The record also shows the student’s 
record on the Placement Test, and his achievement 
of each topic contained in the Sequence of Ob- 
jectives as measured by the Perfonnance Measure. 
The record provided a continuous record of the stu- 
dents demonstrated progress. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
BY THE USE OF “MINI-LABS" 



Mini-lab, as the name implies, is a small, flex- 
ibly-designed cubicle, containing storage space for 
equipment and necessary physical facilities. The 
equipment and facilities will be of a variable nat- 
ure, depending upon the type of research in pro- 
gress by the student. 

Ideally, the Mini-Lab would be designed to use 
in only one project, by one^ir two students at a 
time. 



Through the use of the miniature laboratory, the 
student can pursue the idea or problem which in- 
terests him, with individual help from the instruc- 
tor, and without the usual interference from other 
classes using his equipment, storage spaces, or phy- 
sical facilities, 




A cubicle-type of Mini-lab being used for electronics re- 
search. Storage space for equipment is below the cubicle. 





An extreme example of miniaturization. This is a micro- 
climate set-up for research on seed germination. 
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Sicr/ON 3 

Administrative Arrangements 




INTRODUCTION 

A variety of organizational and administrative 
practices within a school have an effect on attempts 
to deal with individual differences. In project 
schools administrative arrangements have been stud- 
ied critically as to their effect on individualization 
efforts. Those administrative procedures which have 
indicated the most promise have been identified and 
are described herein. 

The successful implementation of any plan to 
individualize instmction is largely dependent, in the 
beginning, upon an awareness, on the part of the 
school administrator, of a genuine need to provide 
instruction that will help youngstei's learn and mature 
more efficiently in terms of their individual poten- 
tials. There must be a recognition on the part of 
the school administrator that "no matter what diffi- 
culties they make for schoolmen, individual differen- 
ces are real, inevitable, ineradicable, desirable, and 
indeed essential.” (Tyler 1962) 

However, it is rarely possible for an innovation as 
complicated and involved as individualizing instruc- 
tion to be introduced by means of an unilateral dec- 
ision. Other administrators, teachers, board members, 
lay leaders, and students must be involved. It is 
possible, however, that an administrative decision can 
be made as a result of a felt need in the school to 
cooperatively study the purposes, operation and feas- 
ibility of the innovation, 'fhis decision, so it ap- 
pears, should be made initially by the administra- 
tor. In essence, this represents a tentative decis- 



ion "to find out more about individualizing instruc- 
tion.” ® 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF STAFF 




Once the tentative decision for change has been 
made, the next steps should involve a fairly compre- 
hensive study and orientation program. Such orien- 
tation should include: 

(1) faculty wide in-seiwice programs 

(2) visitations by the faculty to other schools 

(3) utilization of consultants who come to the 
school to work with faculty. 

These will take place only if the school adminis- 
trator organizes and promotes such orientation act- 
ivities. Only if the faculty is properly trained in 
practices and procedures for the individualization 
will sound instructional programs that recognize 
student diversity be implemented. The following 
piactices related to inservice education of staff have 
been found useful in project schools: 

1. Administrators have provided opportunities for 
his staff to visit other project schools. 

2. Administrators have encouraged visits to his 
schools by personnel from other project schools. 

3. Administrators have provided workshops for his 
staff for training in the new practices. 

4. Consultants have been brought into the school 
to help the staff to plan for and implement 
new practices. 

5. Project directors have been called upon to en- 
courage and help the staff in individualizing in- 
struction. 

6. Workshops have been held wherein individual- 
ized instruction and procedures have been used 
with teachers. 
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7. Administrators have been on the aiert for pub- 
iished materiais deaiing with individualization. 
Such materiais have been marked and distri- 
buted to the staff for perusai. 

8. Administrators have encouraged visits by their 
staffs to university iaboratory schoois and other 
exempiaiy programs throughout the nation. 




9. Administrators have made use of facuity meet- 
ings in heiping the staff in individuaiized pro- 
grams. 



10. In some schoois in-service days have been 
heid. 

11. Administrators have encouraged the use of am- 
plified teiephone to provice in-service ciasses 
from distant universities and to provide staffs 
the opportuhity to communicate with teachers 
elsewhere. 

12. Time has been provided teachers to develop 
materials for individualized program 




13. Arrangements have been made for innovative 
teachers to heip other teachers on the staff. 

14. Project directors and seiected stal'f members 
who have investigated promising practices in 
schooi improvement throughout the nation have 
shared with project personnei the resuits of 
these investigations. 



CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 

Change will be undertaken and innovation nour- 
ish oniy in a safe atmosphere where changes and 
innovation to improve instruction are valued. Creat- 
ing such an atmosphere in the schooi is one of the 
significant responsibiiities of the schooi administra- 
tor. He must not oniy be ready to protect and give 
a degree of security to those who are active in inno- 
vation, he must also evidence recognition for the 
innovator. 

Because programs that individualize instruction 
tend away from the traditionai teacher-controiied 
ciassroom situatioh, teachers. may fear that the "new 
iook" in their ciassrooms may be interpreted as 
signs of weakness and inabiiity to control. Princi- 
pals must somehow develop within a schooi an 
attitude which is supportive of change and is un- 
derstanding of the difficuities that often accompany 
change parlicularly during the period of adjustment 
to new practices. The foiiowing practices related to 
creating a climate for change have been found use- 
fui in project schoois; 

1. Administrators have taiked new programs with 
staff members and have taken care to verbaiize their 
approval of the efforts teachers are making. 

2. Administrators have arranged for pictures to be 

taken of innovative teachers and their pupils in ac- 
tion. ^ 

3. Innovative teachers have been assigned to heip 
other teachers buiid a program. 

4. High Schooi students have been assigned to eie- 
ipentary teachers as aides. 

5. Administrators have arranged for staffs to visit 
other exempiary programs and have encouraged 
visits to their own schoois by teachers from other 
areas. 

6. The focus of supervision has been changed 
from observation and analysis of teacher activity 
to attention to student aciivity. The focus is on 
learning rather than teacher action. 

7. Evaluation of pupil progress has been made in 
terms of the student’s perception of his progress 
in light of his perceived goals. 

8. Administrators have worked with Boards of Ed- 
ucation and gained support prior to attempting 
change. 




COMMUNITY SUPPORT 




The interpretation of the innovative practices to 
the community is another responsibility that must 
be performed by tlie administrator. The faculty 
must be protected from attacks by lay people tlnU 
will tend to make them retreat to better under- 
stood and better supported practices. Teachers in- 
volved in change must know they have the full 
support of the school administration. These prac- 
tices used in developing community support have 
been useful in project schools; 

1. Administrators have encouraged the use of re- 
resource persons from the community in the in- 
dividualized programs. 

2. Parent-teacher conferences have been used to 
inteipret new programs to the community. 

3. School projects and new programs have been 
featured in newspapers and magazines. 

4. Newsletters have been used to interpret pro- 
grams. In one school such a newsletter printed 
in Spanish as well as English has been mailed reg- 
ularly to every post office box in the district. 




5. Parent-teacher association meetings have been 
used as a vehicle for providing information about 
and making plans for new programs. 

6. Teachers involved in individualized instruction 
have been given opportunities to talk over their pro- 
grams with boards of education. 

i. Administrators and teachers have talked with and 
sought the advice and help of seivice and community 
clubs and groups in developing and implementing 
individualized instruction practices. 

8. Opportunities for discussing the new programs 
are actively sought and exploited. Dedication pro- 
grams, .school programs, census taking, etc., have 
been used. 

9. Parents have been invited to the school to ob- 
seiye individualized programs in action. In groups 
of four to eight, parents have looked at the pro- 
gram, then have been given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with the administrator and teachers their re- 
actions. 



10. School Board members have actively supported 
the new programs in the community and have played 
a vital role in its interpretation. 




MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 

As important as providing support and in-service 
educational opportunities for »he faculty is the pro- 
vision, by the administration, of the necessary mater- 
ials, equipment, lacilities, and staff for implementing 
the individualization programs developed by the fac- 
ulty. These practices used in providing materials, 
equipment, and facilities have been useful in pro- 
ject schools; 

1. Administrators have responded favorably and 
promptly to teacher requests for materials and equip- 
ment. 

2. Administrators have been imaginative in ac- 
quiring lunds lor materials as well as in acquiring 
the materials. 

3. Administrators have become acquainted with 
sources of materials and equipment and have shared 
this information with staffs. 

4. Administrators ha\ e encouraged teachers to be- 
come acquainted wiih new media and materials as 
well as these sources. 
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5. Administrators have arranged media and mater- 
ials demonstrations and workshops. 

6. Administrators have located and provided teach- 
ers with catalogues and lists of materials. 

7. Administrators have anticipated needs for mat- 
erials and equipment and arranged for some nec- 
essary items to be available even before needed. 




REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

Schools, regardless of size or location, have long 
been concerned with ways of depicting pupil pro- 
gress or growth. Basically, the schools have attemp- 
ted to provide a vehicle, or a series of vehicles, by 
which parents of children, as well as the children 
themselves might be better infonned in relation to 
the achievement, or growth, of the pupils themselves. 
Additionally, schools, over the years, have recog- 
nized the very real need of establishing effective 
lines of communications among themselves, and 
this, in turn, has provided another dimension to the 
reporting of pupil progress. Still, and even after 
centuries of experience, the concept of pupil re- 
porting, as we know it, is not adequate in teniis 
of that which the term denotes— that of actually re- 
porting pupil progress. 




Traditional grading practices, or pupil reporting 
systems not only fail to accomplish the basic pur- 
pose as noted above, but they also contain inherent 
factors which can actually hinder and determine ef- 
forts designed to foster individualization of instruc- 
tion. For example, traditional grading practices, 
while not necessarily built upon it, contain the 
concept of failure, and this in turn may well negate 
the concept of progress. Traditional pupil report- 
ing procedures do not, as a rule, contain adequate 
provisions for the demo) tration of the competen- 
cies which have been acquired by the pupil; such 
acquired competencies should be considered as hall- 
marks of pupil progress. Even more damning, per- 
haps, is the lack of provision, in the tradition^ re- 
porting procedure, for the true recognition of the 
wide range of pupil talents, pupil interests, and pupil 
abilities. 

Project schools that have designed and implemented 
programs featuring individualization of instruction 
have developed a vaiiety of practices to deal with 
this problem. While specific practices differ (some 
of these are reported below) certain generalizations 
can be drawn from the experience of these schools: 

1. Traditional, five letter grades, in effect com- 
paring one student with another^ are not only in- 
effective in reporting pupil progress in an indivi- 
dualized program, but are inappropriate and detri- 
mental to the program. 

2. Reporting is neither a greater or lesser problem 
in the school featuring an individualized piogram 
than in the school with the traditional program; 
however, in the latter case a reporting system com- 
patable with the objectivc.s of the program must 
be developed whereas in the former case reporting 
procedures may go on unexamined for years. 

3. Reporting practices should make it possible to 
report student growth in teims of each student's own 
abilities. 

4. Record keeping must be sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to allow pupils and teachers to assess accur- 
ately student progress at any time. 

5. Grade norms are unimportant when each child 
is viewed as a unique person with abilities, needs, 
and potentialities different from those of other child- 
ren. 

6. Since the purpose of reports to parents is to 
inform them of pupil progress, reports to parents 
are descriptive in nature and very thorough with 
little or no emphasis on judgments. 

7. Reports of pupil progress are made in terms of 
the objectives of the specific course in which the 
progress is being made. 



The following practices have been used in project 
schools in reporting pupil progress: 

1. Regularly scheduled parent-teacher conferences 
where parents learn of students progress, where he 
is at any particular time, and estimates of future 
progress are used in some project schools. 

2. Personal student teacher interviews, regularly 
scheduled or as needed, for progress evaluation are 
used in some schools. 

3. A performance expectancy based on past grades 
or achievement scores, I.Q., teacher judgment, or a 
combination of these, mutually established by stu- 




dent and teacher is used by some schools^and pupil 
progress is reported in relation to this peiiorniance 
expectancy. 




4. Some project schools require each student to 
keep a daily or weekly record of his progress on a 
graph. In some, this record is related to the per- 
formance expectancy of the students. 



ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
AND PRACTICES 

Project schools in Western States Small Schools 
have used several approaches to organizing the small 
school to facilitate individualization of instruction. 
While a degree of individualization may be realized 
under most organizational schemes, some patterns 
seem to encourage, even demand, individualization 
where others discourage such efforts. Based on the 
experience of WSSSP project schools, those prac- 
tices reported here appear to be the most promis- 
ing for promoting individualization in the small school. 
As a general pattern a school with a non-graded ver- 
tical stnicture, providing a continuous progress cur- 
riculum, flexibly scheduled as to student and teacher 
time, horizontally structured for large group, small 
group and individual instruction based on student 
needs, and utilizing the best potentials of the staff 
through team teaching would provide the most en- 
couragement for an individualized program. While 
none of the WSSSP project schools incorporate all 
of these practices within a single school, all are 
found in WSSSP schools. 

In some schools all pupils 10 through 12 or 7 
through 9 grades in a subject area, English and/or 
mathernatics, are combined for instruction at the 
same time. A team of teachers, para-professional 
readers, and clerical help is assembled to guide and 
instruct the group. The curriculum is organized on 
a continuous progress, nongraded basis with each 
pupil pursuing the course at his own rate and in 
materials appropriate to his needs and abilities. The 
program makes use of largo group, small group, 
independent study, and self iiistmction; however, 
in these schools large group iiistmction is infrequent 
and most work takes place in small group or indivi- 
dual situations with or without teacher participa- 
tion. Small groups are organized on the basis of 




common needs and are 'emporaiy in nature. They 
vary in size from two or three up to fifteen pupils. 
In these schools the role of the teacher has changed 
dramatically as is pointed out in Section IV. 

In sonie schools an attempt is being made to or- 
ganize time to meet individual student and teacher 
needs. A number of schools in WSSSP have dev- 
eloped modular, computer generated, flexible sched- 
ules. These provide for varying lengths of time for 
the individual student to pursue individual projects 
and independent study. At least one WSSSP school 
uses a daily changing, hand generated, flexible sched- 
ule. Some schools now using the computer gener- 
ated schedule plan to tiy a hand scheduled, modular 
schedule in the future. Most believe that in a small 
school this is feasible. A more complete discussion 
of flexible scheduling is found in the WSSSP pub- 
lication "Scheduling for Flexibility in Small Schools.” 
(WSSSP 19G6) 

In some schools a nongraded continuous progress 
elementary program has been organized. 
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STUDENT PROGRAM 



Teacher Assignment 



PD 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FF 


IDAY 


COURSE 


ROOM 


TEACHER 


COURSE 


ROCM 


TEACHER 


COURSE 


ROOM 


TEACHER 


COURSE 


lUM 


TEACHER 


COURSE 


ROOM 


TEACHER 


1 








Tennis 816 


Sci 










Tennis 816 


Sci 




Phys 434 


Sci 




2 








Tennis 816 


Sci 










Tennis 816 


Sci 




Phys 434 


Sci 




3 


Sci 467 


Sci 




GSci 439 


Sci 




Sci 467 


Sci 




GSci 439 


Sci 




Sci 467 


^ci 




4 


Sci 467 


Sci 




GSci 439 


Set 










GSci 439 


Sci 




Sci 467 


Sci 




5 








Phys 434 


Sci 










Phys 434 


Sci 










6 








Phys 434 


Sci 










Phys 434 


Sci 










7 








Sci 407 


Aud 










Sci 407 


Aud 




Alg 301 


Sci 


Sec 1 


8 








Phys 404 


Aud 










Phys 404 


Aud 




Alg 301 


Sci 


Sec II 


9 


LUNCH 






LUNCH 






LUNCH 






LUNCH 






LUNCH 






10 


Alg 361 


Sci 




Biol 462 


Sci 




Alg 361 


Sci 


Sec l-ll 














11 


Alg 362 


Sci 




Biol 462 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




12 


Alg 362 


Sci 




Biol 462 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




Alg 362 


Sci 




13 








Biol 432 


Sci 










Biol 432 


Sci 










14 








Biol 432 


Sci 










Biol 432 


Sci 










15 


Alg 301 


Ssi 


Sec 1 


Alg 301 


Sci 


Sec II 


Alg 301 


Ssi 


Sec 1 


Alg 301 


Sci 


Sec II 


Alg 301 


Ssi 


Sec 1 
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Alg 301 


Ssi 




Alg 301 


Sci 




Alg 301 


Ssi 




Alg 301 


Sci 




Alg 301 


Ssi 





































































Student Program Card in a modular flexible schedule 



I 

'4 
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SECTION 4 

iBstruttionol Pro€odur0s 



The individualization of instruction has reference 
to steps taken to meet the needs of individual 
pupils. While the steps taken will include organiza- 
tional procedures, the selection and organization of 
content and other arrangements, the success of any 
program to individualize instruction will depend upon 
the ability of the teacher to create situations in 
which pupils will work and be considered as indivi- 
duals. In no sense, however, should "individual- 
izing of instruction” be equated with "individual 
teaching” or tutoring. Realistic adjustment to dif- 
ferences within the classroom requires that both 
group and individual instmction be carried out. It 
should be obvious that there would be no way to 
individualize instruction if students were not as- 
sembled in groups. The group provides more than 
a background for the instruction of the individual, 
it gives meaning and substance to individual effort 
(Jensen 1960) 




The basic assumption of WSSSP efforts to indivi- 
dualize instruction is ^hai the entire effort succeeds 
or fails on the quality of the instructional program, 
and, of course the key to a quality instructional pro- 
gram is the effective teacner. Materials centers, 
scheduling arrangements, grouping, improved fac- 
ilities, curriculum guides and administrative prac- 
tices are only devices to facilitate teachers. Only 
as the teacher utilizes the resources available to him 
in planning instructional strategies adjusted to the 
individual needs of students, can we hope to make 
progress in developing the potential of the students 
who attend small rural schools. 

I. A ROLE FOR TEACHERS THAT 
FACILITATES INDIVIDUALIZATION 




Providing for individual differences calls for the 
creation of an educational climate in which the phy- 
chological complexities of both the student and the 
teacher are recognized and respected. 

In our efforts to view and treat students as indivi- 
duals it must be recognized that teachers too are 
individuals and as such present a wide variety of 
intellectual and psychological traits that uniquely 
suit them for successful performance in different 
kinds of teaching situations and with different kinds 
of students. 

A lundamcntal idea that has a profound effect 
upon the teacher’s behavior is embodied in the pro- 
position that good teaching is that which increases 
the opportunities for self-learning. Such a propo- 
sition does not make the function of the teacher 
less important but rather enhances it. Instead 
of being a presentor of infomiation, the teacher 
.shuts to a role which involves making some impor- 
tant decisions, continually, about what a student 
should do next, where he is headed, how he is 
doing and others of this general nature. In addi- 
tion, the teacher's role as an adult mentor, guide 
and model takes on added importance. Instead of 
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working in a single classroom where he instructs 
a group ol’ 25 or 30 students \who are pursuing a 
common course of study, the teacher becomes an 
organizer and director of learning which is taking 
place in a number of locations and with students 
engaged in a variety of learning activities. The 
scheduling of these groups is a flexible matter and 
depends upon the teacher’s judgment or the stu- 
dent's perceived needs for assistance. 




Because the teacher functions diilerently in each 
of these instructional situations different combina- 
tions of competencies, talents and training are re- 
quired to perform effectively. Therefore, some teach- 
ers who may succeed well in large group instruc- 
tion may feel quite inadequate in working with in- 
dividuals or small groups. For this reason, sev- 



eral project schools have organized teaching teams 
composed of teachei*s whose competencies comple- 
ment each other. However, in-service education pro- 
grams should help all teachers develop the ability 
to work successfully in a variety of teaching-learn- 
ing situations. 



Following is a brief description of some of the 
unique arrangements that have been made in small 
schools that permit the maximum utilization of the 
talents and strengths of each faculty member and 
which promote instructional practices that recognize, 
value and deal with student diversity. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS THAT 
ACCOMMODATE STUDENT DIVERSITY 

Flexible schedules have made it possible for the 
school to provide a variety of instructional arrange- 
ments. These include large group instruction, small 
group instruction and laboratory application. In addi- 
tion students are allowed time to engage in indivi- 
dual study. Individual study may be teacher ini- 
tiated - assigned research and study or tutorial in- 
struction - or it may be student initiated indepen- 
dent study. 

Each ol these instructional arrangements has its 
own unique and distinct puipose and mode. Each 
has a relationship to the othei*s and a proper blend 
ol large group instniction, small group instruction, 
and independent study enables the small school to 
provide for each student the combination of learn- 
ing situations most conducive to his optimum dev- 
elopment. 

The diagram below presented by Don DeLay at 
the 1966 WSSSP Summer Workshop in Vail, Colorado, 
illustrates the way these various instructional ar- 
rangements may be organized and how they relate 
to each other. 
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Because the development of independence in the 
learner is a central goal of the school, independent 
study is the star of the show and each mode of 
instruction should be organized to provide incentive 
and puipose to independent study. 

URGE GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Large group instruction is a temi which generally 
is misused to refer to the size of the instructional 
group. Perhaps, however, it would be more accur- 
ately described as a method of instmction. The size 
of tlie instructional group should be determined by 
the purposes to be accomplished and the instruc- 
tional mode should seive to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Thus, the instructional procedures for a large 
group will differ shaiply from those employed in 
small group instmction because the puipose is diff- 
erent. 



Laige group instruction is characterized by: 

(1) the attention of the members of the group 
is focused upon a common souiee. 

(2) there is an absence of interaction among the 
members of the group. 

(3) there is little opportunity for overt interaction 
between audience and presentor. 

Large group instmction is an appropriate instruc- 
tional procedure when all students in the group are 
in need of the instruction being given or when a 
broad general experience can be provided which can 
then be differentiated into meaningful learning es- 
periences for individual students. Laige group in- 
stmction may also seWe well when the psycholog- 
ical effect of the large group is important, eg., 
group emotional reaction to a great play or musical 
production. 

Large group instruction is effective in stimulating 
interest as a kick-off for small discussions and in- 
dividual study which are to follow. It should, there- 
fore, be a spiingboard from which the other types 
of instructional arrangements gain impetus. 

Large group instruction succeeds most when there 
is a single, clearly defined, pui'pose and when the 
length of time is of short duration - perhaps only 
20 to 30 minutes. 




SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION 

The small group instmctional technique is em- 
ployed when interaction is needed as in these kinds 
of situations: 

- Evaluating an event in history as to its lessons 
and implications for solving a current social 
problem. 

- A discussion relating to a literature selection 
in which students are exploring possible rea- 
sons for the actions of a character in a cer- 
tain set of circumstances. 

- Practice in constmcting generalizations from 
phenomena observed in a science demonstration. 

- Discussing possible applications of a principle 
or theoiy. 

- Deriving principles and generalizations from a 
reai-life or laboratory experience. 




It is important that groups be the right size for 
the task to be accomplished. Research has shown 
that groups of 10 to 12 are the best size for max- 
imum interaction. When there is a task involved 
a group consisting of 2 or 4 individuals has been 
shown to be the most economical size. 

Also the length of time groups meet is an impor- 
tant factor in the success of this mode of learning. 
There needs to be time to listen, time to respond, 
time to become involved in interaction, time for clos- 
ure. Perceiving takes time. The discovery of per- 
sonal meaning is a process which seems to proceed 
best in an unhurried, unharried atmosphere. Small 
groups are able to maintain interest for considerably 
long periods of time (60 to 90 minutes) if the dis- 
cussion is vital. 

Timing is another dimension of time which is im- 
portant to the success of the small group process. 
The right time develops accordingly to interest, 
experience, concern and personal need. Perhaps the 
right time to explore an idea with others is when 
strong personal motive exists. 

Inflexibility of scheduling prevents facilitation of 
both requirements, enough time and the right time. 
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Teachers who employ the small group technique 
need training in how to help small groups function 
effectively and in techniques of observations. The 
teacher should be capable of becoming a part of the 
group not a focal point of all discussion and not an 
evaluator of ideas. Teacher- centered small group 
discussion defeats the very purpose for which the 
small group was organized. When teachers and stu- 
dents really listen to one another, sensitivity to in- 
dividuals and their needs becomes more personal, 
more acute. 

As teachers become more perceptive and experien- 
ced in small group techniques this mode provides an 
excellent setting for making the kinds of observa- 
tions necessaiy to prescribing more suitable learn- 
ing programs for individual students. Teachers will 
be able to sense learning needs more accurately and 
thus be able to direct individual student efforts both 
in and out of the group to greater effort. 

To make the most effective use of the small group 
mode teachers need help in developing skill in small 
group instmctional techniques. Some of these have 
been identified as: (Don Delay, 1966) 

1. Skill in accurately observing cues that reveal a 
student’s personal learning needs. 

2. Ability to induce "set” or initial inquiiy by 
means other than dominance. 

3. Ability to perceive group concensus and to in- 
itiate closure and direction. 

4. Skill in becoming a member of the group in 
good standing - (learn to be quiet, to listen and 
to observe). 

The presence of a warm sensitive teacher is seen 
to be necessary in tapping the learning potential of 
the small group. This does not preclude the value 
of small discussion groups without a teacher if the 
purpose and nature of the task suggest such a group. 
Pre-taped instructions, printed discussion guides, 
written or taped introductoiy statements, staged 
real-life or simulated situations have all been used to 
initiate and guide successful small group instruction. 

Teachers who would use the small group mode 
must be willing to undergo a searching self-appraisal. 
Abandoning well-enforced teaching habits is not easy 
and conversion from traditional teaching modes to 
small group modes and individual involvement may 
be traumatic. However, if small schools are to pur- 
sue improvement toward the goals of individualized 
instruction then teacher retraining seems imperative. 

The WSSSP has utilized to some extent the Nat- 
ional Training Laboratory sponsored annually for 
training teachers, administrators and others in leader- 
ship skills. There is a need to explore more ex- 
tensively the kinds of in-service training programs 
that will effectively help teachers develop the skills 
needed to be effective with this highly sensitive 
but important mode of instruction. 



LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 

For learning to be optimally effective, students 
should have the opportunity to test newly learned 
concepts in real situations; or there may be a need 
for the investigative involvement of students in ex- 
perimental and experiential activities prior to in- 
volvement with broad principles and abstractions. 
Both kinds of experience enrich learning by helping 



to bridge the gap between the doing of things and 
abstract knowledge. The school laboratories should 
provide this kind of experience. 




Laboratory work should not be confined to science 
and vocational subjects. There should be laboratory 
experiences for English, mathematics, history, and in 
fact for every discipline. The need for opportuni- 
ties to explore, try out, and experiment should exist 
at all grade levels from kindergarten through high 
school. 

The teacher’s role is to plan suitable laboratory 
experience in each learning sequence and then serve 
as an important resource, easily accessible to the 
learner, as he explores, experiments and tests out 
what he has learned. 



INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Progress toward individualization' requires new 
roles to be played by the student. He will be pro- 
vided with orientation, with specific objectives, and 
with references and easy access to materials and 
tools. But it must be clearly understood that learn- 
ing is his job. 
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Such an attitude will go a long way toward solving 
many of the problems of motivation and involve- 
ment of the learner. However, independence on the 
part of the learner does not come automatically it 
must be learned. WSSSP schools have employed 
a variety of techniques for helping students grow 
in independence. Among these are: 

1. A four to six week unit at the beginning of each 

year on how to study. A variety of materials, pro- 
grammed and otherwise, for use in such a unit are 
available from a number of commercial publishine 
houses. ^ 

2. Special help for individual students in improv- 
ing reading skills. 

3. Carefully prepared student study guides which 

clearly specify the obiective (behavior) to be reached 
the ways in which the students will be able to de- 
monstrate their progress, clearly stated directions 
lor each successive step in the learning sequence, 
and relerence to the needed materials and equip- 
ment. ^ 




•j«ti lor ea.sy access to book, non-book 

and human resources. 

5. Provide appropriate kinds of spaces for inde- 
pendent study and schedule time for it. 

6. Plan large group instruction, small group di.s- 
cuspon, assigned study, and laboratory work to sug- 
gest and initiate independent studv activities that 
incite individual student interest. 

7. Schedule independent study for individual stu- 
dents as they exhibit the need, interest and matur- 

Awl iL« 



Not all students will desire, require or be able to 
handle ^ceptably the same amount of independent 
time. ITie objective here is to assist each student 
to grow toward independence as a learner Good 
teaching should be viewed as that which increases, 
foi individual students, the oppoi tunities for self- 
learning. Independent study is one of these kinds of 
opportunities. 
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Most of the existing school buildings that house 
small schools are designed and constructed along 
the conventional lines of large high schools. Thus, 
these buildings do not serve well instructional pro- 
grams designed uniquely for the small school. For 
example, the large high school traditionally has 
been planned to provide for instructional groups 
of twenty to thirty students in the various subject 
matter areas. The same pattern has been followed 
in planning small high schools, yet we know that 
a small high school which offal's a comprehensive 
program and which attempts to serve the abilities 
needs and interests of its students cannot have 
twenty or thirty students in all the instructional 
groups it organizes. Rather, the small school can 
more realistically be expected to have classes that 
range from one to twenty-five or thirty students. 

THE 

EGG-CRATE 
DESIGN 




Also, new instructional procedures have dictated 
the provision of physical facilities that will accommo- 
date learning activities not easily carried on in school 
buildings planned along traditional lines. Special 
provisions need to be made for independent study, 
open laboratories, small group discussion, large group 
instruction. 



Many small school distncts have old buildings, 
yet because of static or even declining enrollments, 
lack of financial resources and rising construction 
costs, many of these buildings are destined to be 
kept in use for many years to come. If ever in- 
stmctional innovations are to be introduced in these 
schools, creative adaptations must be conceived, tried 
out, and modified through expenence. 

One project school, however, has had the very 
helpful experience of planning a small high school 
specifically designed to accommodate individualized, 
continuous progress instructional programs. A re- 
port of this facilities-planning project is also contained ' 
in this monograph. 



more functional through minor remodeling having 
been developed. This section reports the most sig- 
nificant of these. 




MODIFICATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 

New organizational patterns (including non-grad- 
ing, flexible scheduling, team teaching), new instruc- 
tional techniques (including individualization, labor- 
atory experience in all subjects, more independent 
study), and new applications of technology (such as 
amplified phone, television, audio-recording and play- 
bacK, films, film-strips, slides) all demand new fac- 
ilities or modifications of present facilities for ef- 
fective utilizations. Most of the older schools were 
not built with these uses in mind and contain in- 
adequate electrical wiring, space arrangement, and 
storage for the type of individualized curriculum 
envisaged by the WSSSP schools. 




Because WSSSP activities have been conducted for 
the most part in existing school buildings many 
innovative approaches to making these buildings 




Fortunately for these schools, experimentation 
has demonstrated that facility modification has often 
proved to be an effective way of providing many 
needed facilities at a veiy sm^l fraction, of the cost' 
of building replacement. While this type of activity 
was not an initial emphasis of WSSSP. it inevit- 
ably grew out of attempts to individualize the curri- 
culum for the youngsters. For example: 

More and more varied types of materials were 
required which in turn created a need for storage, 
filing, and use space for thepe materials. Indivi- 
dualization also called for different organizational 
arrangements resulting in the need for varied and 
flexible spaces. More use of laboratones and instruc- 
tional media made necessary tlie use of electronic 
devices which required electric wiring and space ar- 
rangements to accommodate them. 




Independent study and laboratory work called 
for rooms which have perimeter arrangements of 
laboratory tables and study carrels so that the class- 
room could be used for botli these modes of learn- 
ing as well as traditional arrangements in the snicUl 
schools where it is not economically feasible to set 
special room aside for these puiposes. 




Laboratory and small group activities often raised 
noise levels and acoustical treatment of floors and 
ceilings became advisable. 




In all these efforts individual teachers have been 
central in planning modifications to better care for 
the needs and potential of individual students in 
their classrooms. Administrators with foresight have 
supported these teachers in their requests and boards 
of education have provided the funds to see the 
plans put into effect. Such modifications and adapt- 
ations of existing facilities make possible the offer- 
ing of an up-to-date brand of education in many 
small schools where it is very difficult to make costly 
replacements. 




This is a modification of on elementary table by wiring 
it for individual head sets around the edge of the table 
underneath the counter and by a folding partition on top 
to provide, individual study carrels. 
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PROVIDING SUITABLE SPACES 
FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 




Most existing school facilities do not lend them- 
selves to independent study activities. Project schools 
have been particularly ingenious in providing suit- 
able spaces that facilitate and encourage this type of 
instruction. Following are a few of these kinds of 
imaginative provisions. 




This shows an individual study carrell in the first grade 
classroom that is on castors and can be moved about the 
classroom. 




This is a view of the library in a small elementary school. 
The peg boards above the book rocks provide space for 
displaying paper bound books and other books with jackets 
out to attract the children. This library has recently been 
carpeted and a counter runs below the book shelf. This 
provides space for students to sit down and look over the 
books that they hove token from the shelf. 




This is a view of a counter showing of the perimeter 
science laboratory in sixth grade elementary school show- 
ing the louvered fluorescent lighting facilities at the 
counter top. The perimeter type facilities for science and 
other lob activities provides a small school with on ex- 
cellent setup for individual work. 




This biology lob facility in this high school is designed 
for individual instruction. Students con come and go os 
they find time to work on biology projects. This facility 
IS not designed primarily for a lecture type of presenta- 
tion, but may be used for small group discussions. 




This biology lob provides work carrels. These con be 
useful os students work on projects suitable to their own 
interest and ability level. 



This is a tape recorder cart. It is on castors so it con be 
wheeled about in the classroom and can be plugged into 
the perimeter listening facilities in any corner of the 
classroom. 




In this history classroom a console provides for the 
channeling of audio sources such a disk record and the 
tape player to individual listening stations around the 
perimeter of the classroom. 




THE LARGE LEARNING BARN 

Another approach to providing suitable facilities in 
a small school for an individualized program through 
remodeling is provided jn schools where a large 
open area has been created within which all aspects 
of the instructional program are carried on. Such a 
space makes possible large group, small group and 
individualized instmction within the single facility 
without interference even when many diverse act- 
ivities are being carried on simultaneously. 




Such a learning laboratory or "learning barn” 
was made possible in one school by the remodeling 
of an old gymnasium. In another school nonbearing 
walls between classrooms were removed to provide 
the necessary area. Such a facility is particularly 
effective in support of a continuous progress pro- 
gram featuring team teaching. 

The inter-accessibility of teachers, students, mater- 
mls and spaces is a distinct advantage of the "learn- 
ing barn” type of instruct. anal facility. Provided 
within the confines of the large instructional area 
are the materials, equipment and spaces needed for 



tKWide variety of learning activities. Students have 
easy access to these and to the "team” of teachers 
working in the large instructional laboratoi-y. Teach- 
ers can readily make contact with individual stu- 
dents and instructional groups of va.dous sizes may 
be organized almost on demand. 
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PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL FACILITY 
AT ASPEN, COLORADO 

The Board of Education as Aspen, Colorado secured 
me services of the Educational Planning Service at 
Colorado State College to work with the board, ad- 
ministrators, faculty members, interested citizens, 
and the architect in reviewing the present senior 
high curriculum and in developing guidelines for 
the educational program to be housed in a new 
building. 




Cbmmon agreement was reached that an imnor- 
tant responsibility of the school is to instill in each 
student a desire to learn and to continue learning 
beyond his secondaiy school experience. To ac- 
complish this goal the student must be accepted 
where he is and must experience an instructional 
program in which he achieves reasonable success. 



1 This kind of instructional program builds upon 
knowledge of the student resulting from extensive 
guidance and counseling semces. These services 
(1) identify his needs, abilities, interests, and cur- 
rent level of development; (2) guide him into ap- 
propnate learning experiences; and (3) through con- 
tinuing service, identify ^nd assist those hav^ins dif- 
acuity in realizing their potential. 



The programs designed by such a guidance ser- 
vice are obviously individual programs. Instructional 
techniques, therefore, must be geared and equipped 
to handle instruction on an individual basis. Such 
instruction will include large and small group work 
necessary for individual development and will ac- 
complish educational goals efficiently. It must also 
possess the techniques and media which can best 
provide for individual differences in ability, interest, 
and level ol accomplishment. 



These techniques and media, in a high school of 
the proposed size, will include provision for mul- 
tiple-class teaching; large-group lecture and demon- 
strations; small-group and individualized discussion- 
research, and project work; increased use of audio- 
visual aids including large-group viewing and indivi- 
dual viewing of films, slides, and television; use of 
tape recorders and other listening devices; use of 
programmed instructional materials and teaching 
machines; use of amplified telephone presentations- 
provision for relatively long-term student experimen- 
tation and research projects; a method of student 
progress through common and specific areas of the 
curriculum which is dependent on accomplishment ra- 
ther than time; and a flexible system of scheduling 
which will provide varying amounts of time for study 
m specific areas of the curriculum depending on stu- 
dent ability, interest, and ultimate goals. 






cepts in mind, educational specifications- were pre- 
pared for the various subject areas. The decisions 
ol the board and the preliminai-y conferences wito 
teachers, administrators, and the architect were es- 
sential in translating the general goals into specific 
recommendations. ^ 





ASPEN HIGH SCHOOL 
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